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Use of Motion Pictures in Churches 


A survey of use of films in churches in New Haver. 
Conn., in 1951 and 1952, showed that nearly three-fourths 
of the 102 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches 
used motion pictures, and that more than half of those 
shown were non-religious films. Sixteen churches showed 
more than half of the movies used. Most of the filins were 
shown to vouth groups or church schools, but little attempt 
was made to integrate films used in church school into 
the curriculum; they were “just shown.” The officers of 
film-using churches revealed a lack of adequate inferma- 
tion about the availability of appropriate movies, and a 
lack of facilities and techniques for making the most of 
religious motion pictures. 

These are “the more evident conclusions” drawn by 
those making a thorough study. to be made available under 
the title, Filin Use in the Church, by the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Council of Churches. 
It is one of a series of studies in the mass media of com- 
munication conducted by the Communications Research 
Project, the Broadcasting and Film Commission, under 
the supervision of Yale University Divinity School, Liston 
Pope, chairman administrative committee: Everett C. 
Parker, project director; David W. Barry, research con- 
sultant; Dallas W. Smythe, research consultant. 

In this issue of INFoRMATION SERVICE we present 
selected portions of the study on use of motion pictures 
in churches; in a later issue data will be published on the 
use of films in church schools. 

The Communications Research Project made a record 
of each motion picture shown, and the staff and lay leaders 
responsible for the motion picture program in each church 
were interviewed—the minister, assistant minister, direc- 
tor of religious education, church school superintendent, 
program chairmen of church organizations. These people 
were asked to recall where and by whom each film used 
had been secured, in what situation it had been shown, 
and how the film had been financed. They were requested 
to evaluate each film. Reasons why films were used and 
factors limiting film use also were sought. Available back- 
ground information about the churches made it possible 
to relate the denomination, size. budget, and theology of 
the churches to their pattern of film selection and use. 

Data gathered in this study delineate a pattern of the 
attitudes held toward motion pictures and the practice 
followed in their use in the churches of New Haven, and 
point to ways in which supervisory organizations can help 
rs local church be more efficient and effective in utilizing 

ms. 


Films and Churches Which Used Them 
During the year studied, 538 films were shown in the 
New Haven Protestant churches. Of these pictures, 54.6 
per cent (294) were classified as religious films and 45.5 
per cent (244) as non-religious films, such as travelogues 
and industrial pictures.’ 
Producers of Religious Films 
The 294 religious films shown were the releases—in 
the numbers indicated—of the following producers: 
114 Cathedral Films, Hollywood, California 
53 Broadcasting and Film Commission, National 
Council of Churches 
35 Denomination of church showing film 
13 Denomination other than that of church showing 
film 
19 J. Arthur Rank 
1 Roman Catholic Agencies 
20 Other Religious Producers 
39 Unknown Religious Producers 


Twenty-one per cent (114) of all films, and 38.8 per cent 
of the religious films, shown during the vear studied were 
produced by Cathedral Films of [lollywood. The use of 
Cathedral pictures was greater than the combined use of 
Broadcasting and Film Commission (53 films), and de- 
nominational (48 films) releases. Thirty-one showings of 
Broadcasting and Film Commission releases were cases 
where the church obtained the print free of charge. Films 
produced by the denomination to which a church belonged 
were used almost two and one-half times as frequently as 
films produced by another denomination. Of the films 
produced by a denomination other than that of the church 
using the film, Fire Upon the Earth, a Presbyterian 
U.S.A. film for church school use, accounted for eight 
out of thirteen mentions. 


Mstributing Agencies 


The New Haven churches secured religious films from 
four main sources of supply: the Visual Education Serv- 
ice of Yale Divinity School; a commercial library in 
Hartford; state denominational headquarters; and na- 
tional denominational headquarters. 


A majority of the churches which showed films secured 
at least some of them from the Visual Education Service 


1 Industrial movies usually may be obtained free of charge or for 
a small rental and are short enough to fit into many church 
situations where films are used. 
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operated by Yale Divinity School. Consultation about 
visual program with Paul H. Vieth, director of VES, 
and his staff, and the opportunity to preview their large 
selection of films are available without cost. Also, many 
Yale Divinity School students serve part time in the New 
Haven churches, providing an extra channel for placing 
and evaluating films. 

More than a third of the churches (Baptist, Congrega- 
tional Christian, Episcopal, and Lutheran) use their de- 
nominational state offices as a source of supply. The Meth- 
odist national office is a distributing agency to seven of 
the ten Methodist churches which use films. Churches of 
all denominations report occasional use of the commercial 
library in Hartford. Thirteen churches secure non-re- 
ligious films from industrial film distribution centers. 


Churches Using Films 


Seventy-one of the 102 Protestant and Orthodox 
churches in New Haven showed one or more motion pic- 
tures during the period of this survey. All of the major 
denominations in New Haven are represented among the 
churches which used films. Film use among these com- 
munions ranged from 100 per cent of the Lutheran 
church to 78 per cent of the Protestant Episcopal 
churches. The percentage of churches using films was 
smaller among the independent churches and among de- 
nominations which are represented by only one or two 
churches in New Haven. Only the Pentecostal churches 
as a group made no use of motion pictures. 

Ten churches showed 154 (28.6 per cent) of the 538 
films used during the period of the survey. Sixteen 
churches showed 294 (54.6 per cent) of the 538 movies. 


Film Projector Ownership 


The majority of the churches which used films did not 
own a projector. One church which owned a projector 
used no films. While only 34 (33.3 per cent) of the 102 
New Haven churches owned motion picture projectors, 
films were used in 71 (69.6 per cent) of the churches. 

As might be expected, more small churches with low 
budgets used films than owned projectors. Only seven of 
the 39 churches whose membership numbered between 
100 and 300 owned a projector, but 29 used films. Eight- 
een of the 66 churches whose budgets ranged from $2,500 
to $20,000 per year owned a projector, but fifty of these 
churches used films. 


Denomination 


Denominational affiliation is not an important deter- 
mining factor in film use among churches of the major 
communions in New Haven. All six of the Lutheran 
churches interviewed used movies during the year studied, 
averaging over thirteen showings per church. Ten of the 
eleven Methodist churches used movies, averaging 5.4 
showings per church. Eight of the nine Baptist churches 
used films, averaging seven showings per church. Of the 
24 Congregational Christian churches in the New Haven 
area, 21 used films, averaging eight showings per church. 
Fourteen of the eighteen Protestant Episcopal churches 
used films, also averaging eight pictures per church. The 
seven Pentecostal churches showed no movies because of 
the doctrinal opposition of their churches to film use of 
any kind. 

Among the major denominations represented in New 
Haven, the Congregational Christian churches showed the 
most films: 167, or 31 per cent of all the films used in all 
the churches. Protestant Episcopal churches ranked sec- 


ond in number of films shown: 113, or 21 per cent of the 
total. The six Lutheran churches ranked third in total 
showings, with 82, or 15.2 per cent of the total. Baptist 
churches showed 57 films, or 10.6 per cent of the total, 
Methodist churches showed 54 films, or 10 per cent of 
the total. 

The Congregationalists and the Lutherans combined 
used more than half of all Cathedral and National Coun- 
cil films shown in the New Haven area. The Congrega- 
tionalists used proportionately more National Council 
films, while the Lutherans used proportionately more 
Cathedral films. Both, however, used a higher proportion 
of Cathedral films than the average for all churches of 
21.1 per cent. Of the five leading denominations, only 
the Methodists and the Congregationalists used more 
National Council films than the 8.9 per cent average for 
all churches. 

Three communions ranked above the average (45.5 per 
cent) in use of non-religious films—Baptist (63.2 per 
cent), Methodists (50.0 per cent), and Protestant Epis- 
copal (48.7 per cent). 

The large number of films (196) where the producer 
was not known were, for the most part, non-religious in 
content. But the survey revealed that, even for religious 
pictures, title-producer identification often was low. Some 
churches are in the habit of calling a film library and 
asking for a film for a specific program use. The library 
makes the choice and the church user may not bother to 
identify the title or the production source. 


Size 


The majority of all churches, except those with fewer 
than 100 members, used films during the year of study. 
All except one of the 29 churches with 500 or more mem- 
bers used films (averaging ten showings per church). 
Within this group, churches whose membership was one 
thousand or over showed the highest average film use of 
any group of churches. These four churches, all of which 
used motion pictures, averaged fourteen titles each. The 
churches with membership between 100 and 500 showed 
far less film use—an average of 5.8 films per church. 

Twenty (80 per cent) of the 25 churches with member- 
ships between 100 and 199 used films. These twenty 
churches averaged 4.75 films each, a substantially smaller 
average use than that of larger churches. Churches with 
membership between 200 and 299 which used films aver- 
aged more films per church (7.2) than did the 300 to 499 
membership churches (average 6.5 films). However, 
only nine of the fourteen churches (64 per cent) with 
membership between 200-299 showed films, while twelve 
(71 per cent) of the seventeen churches with 300-499 
members used films. 

Size of church did not seem to be related to selection 
of producer of films used, or to the relative proportion 
of religious and non-religious pictures shown. 


Budget 


Size of budget gave no clear indication of the probable 
use of films in a church. However, there was a tendency 
for churches with budgets over $15,000 to use more 
films than the others. The averages for the churches with 
lower budgets ranged from no films per church where the 
budget was $2,499 or less, to nine films per church where 
the budget was between $10,000 and $14,999. Only three 
of the 29 churches with budgets over $15,000 did not use 
films, whereas 21 of the 64 churches in the lower budget 
groups did not use films. 


No correlation was apparent between size of the church 
budget and the producers whose films were used, or be- 
tween size of the church budget and proportion of reli- 
gious to non-religious pictures shown. 


Theological Outlook 


The minister of each church interviewed was asked to 
state the theological position of his church. No signifi- 
cant correlation between theological position and film 
use was found. 


Situations in Which Films Are Used 


The 71 churches which used films reported fifteen situa- 
tions in which movies were shown. Over half of these 
churches (37) showed films in the church school and in 
youth group meetings. One-fourth (eighteen) of the 
churches showed films in the Sunday night service. Nine- 
teen churches used films in men’s club meetings, and 
thirteen showed them in the women’s societies. Other 
situations included the mid-week service, couples clubs, 
family nights, evening courses, and special occasions. 

A partial tabulation of the number of films used in each 
situation was made by asking each church to recall the 
actual occasion and title of each film shown. This tabula- 
tion indicated that about five films were shown in special- 
ized group meetings for every four shown in general 
church meetings (126 to 105). (Films in the church 
school are considered separately later.) 

Over half of the churches which used motion pictures 
(37 of 71) indicated that films were shown in their 
youth groups. The Congregational Christian and Method- 
ist churches made more use of movies in youth groups 
than in church schools. Episcopalians also indicated heavy 
use of films in their youth groups, although less use than 
in the church schools. 


All-Church Meetings 


Eighteen churches used films in Sunday night services. 
A high proportion of Lutheran churches (five out of six) 
and Baptist churches (four out of eight) showed films on 
Sunday evening. All denominations which showed films 
indicated some use Sunday evenings. 

No church reported film use in Sunday morning wor- 
ship. Five churches indicated use of motion pictures in 
regular mid-week gatherings. 

Six churches reported the use of films in special evening 
courses including Bible study, stewardship study and new 
member campaigns. Sometimes films were shown in a 
series of meetings. Two other churches indicated that 
films had been used at week-night Lenten meetings. Two 
churches reported that films had been shown at business 
meetings of the church. Two churches showed motion 
pictures at public meetings for the people of their neigh- 
borhood. Four churches reported the use of movies on 
special occasions. 


AMen’s Clubs 


Nineteen of the 71 churches indicated that films were 
used in their men’s clubs. One third of the 21 Congrega- 
tional Christian churches reported this use of films. Forty- 
three per cent of churches with membership of 500 or 
over and sixteen per cent of churches with membership 
below 500 showed films in men’s club meetings. No 
church with a budget below $5,000, and interestingly, no 
church with a budget above $50,000 reported this use. 

Films used in men’s clubs were usually secured through 
a club member. Only two religious films were listed 
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among the titles used by the nineteen clubs which showed 
movies. Since so many men’s clubs used films and so 
few religious films were named, it was assumed that, 
typically, the men secured some kind of commercial films; 
that the two reported uses of religious films may even 
have been unusual occasions. 

A spot check of nine churches with active men’s clubs 
showed this surmise to be correct. Most clubs have mem- 
bers who know about industrial film libraries and com- 
mercial libraries that rent entertainment films. (At least 
two program chairmen did not know there were religious 
films suitable for use by their clubs.) Industrial films are 
free or have very low rental fees, and they appeal to 
vocational interests. Another favorite origin of free pro- 
gram material is organizations interested in publicity 
which will send a speaker who will also show a film. State 
and national agencies of government are good sources for 
such programs. A single church had three such presenta- 
tions, one on the work of the state police, another on 
submarine warfare, and the third on the experiences of 
the United States Marines in Korea. 


Several objections were voiced to the use of religious 
films in the men’s clubs. Ministers, in particular, com- 
plained that the rental price of most religious films is pro- 
hibitively high for their use with small groups. Length was 
another factor, the claim being made that the films which 
are suitable for the men are too long for the time allotted 
to program in club meetings. Some men objected to the 
content of religious films, saying it is not suitable for 
men’s clubs. There was no indication, however, that such 
objections were based upon personal knowledge of con- 
tent, derived from previewing recommended films. 


Women’s Societies 


Thirteen churches reported use of films by one or more 
of their women’s organizations. Nine were churches 
whose membership was between 500 and 999. Churches 
in all of the major denominations listed showings to 
women. Women’s groups see films primarily for mis- 
sionary education. 


How Religious Films Were Selected, Previewed and Financed 
Selection of Films 


A majority of the 71 churches using films reported they 
expect the minister to keep abreast of the religious films 
available for use in the church and to recommend to the 
various organizations what they should see. Twenty-two 
churches stated that the pastor alone chooses all films 
shown in the church, and 23 others depend upon him to 
make the selection for a majority of the showings. 

Although the congregations expect the ministers to be 
experts in film resources and utilization, the ministers 
themselves do not feel they are well informed on these 
subjects. In this survey each minister was asked to name 
and criticize the last religious film he had seen; to name 
two films he thought were effective, and to tell why they 
were effective ; and to name two films he thought ineffec- 
tive, and to tell why they were ineffective. Twenty-seven 
of the 102 ministers interviewed named theatrical pictures 
(seen in local theatres) as the last religious picture each 
had seen. Thirty-eight others could not remember the 
last religious film they viewed. Forty-seven ministers 
could name two religious films which they felt had been 
effective. Nineteen ministers named an effective religious 
film, and 34 pastors could remember no effective religious 
films. Thirteen ministers listed two religious films which 
they thought were ineffective, seventeen others listed one 
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ineffective religious film. Seventy pastors could name no 
ineffective religious films. 

In cases where the minister was not responsible for 
selecting films the task was likely to fall on someone con- 
nected with the church school. Fifteen churches depended 
upon the church school superintendent to choose most of 
the films shown. In three others he was the only person 
who selected movies for his church. In eight of the larger 
churches (membership over 300) the director of religious 
education was solely responsible for film selection. But 
the directors of religious education interviewed did not 
consider themselves experts in audio-visual utilization. 


Previewing and Financing of Fils 


Data on the previewing of films show church practice, 
characteristically, does not conform to recommended pro- 
cedures. Handbooks on film utilization always recommend 
careful previewing. In 33 of the 71 churches using films, 
the person or group who selected the movies did preview 
them, but in 20 cases they “sometimes” previewed, and in 
ten cases they did not preview at all. Fight churches did 
not reply to this question. 

In fifteen churches, the person who used the films in 
his program unit previewed them first; in 24 churches he 
sometimes previewed films; in eighteen churches the user 
did not preview the films. Fourteen made no reply. 

One-half (35) of the 71 churches which showed films 
financed them from their general expense budget. ppar- 
ently very few churches, however, have a specific budget 
item for visual education. Only one church reported an 
allocation for motion pictures in its church school budget. 


Evaluation of Films by the Churches 


The ministers of the 102 churches were asked to judge 
effectiveness of motion pictures in their church program 
by rating six functions of films in descending order of 
usefulness. A scaling from one (most effective function 
of films in the church program) to six (least effective 
function) was used. Sixty-six ministers rated film ef- 
fectiveness on this scale. Their mean rating for each of 
the functions follows: 

Mean Rating 


Purpose of Film Use of Effectivencss 


Conveying information 1.9 
Inducing emotional response .............. 3.3 
Providing basis for group discussion ..... “+ 
Stimulating support of program or budget .. 3.9 
Securing commitment to Christ ............ 4.9 


_ The ministers generally agreed that films were effective 
in conveying information and ineffective in securing a 
Christian commitment. The range of opinion was very 
wide on the effectiveness of the other four functions. 
Opinion varied most in rating the effectiveness of reli- 
gious films when used for entertainment. 

Denominational affiliation apparently played no part in 
shaping the ministers’ attitudes concerning the effective- 
ness of films. 

The same rating scale concerning effectiveness of films 
was submitted to the person in each church who, besides 
the minister, had the greatest responsibility for selection 
of motion pictures in the church or church school pro- 
gram. Their mean ratings were as follows: 

Mean Rating 
Purpose of Film Use of Effectiveness 
Conveying information 
Inducing emotional response .............. 2.9 


Providing basis for group discussion ....... 35 
Stimulating support of program or budget .. 4.0 
Securing commitment to Christ ............ 4.8 


The mean ranking of functions by these organizational 
leaders closely parallels that of the ministers. Again, how- 
ever, the mean scores obscure a considerable variation in 
opinion as to the ranking of all but the first and last pur- 
poses in the list. There may be importance in the lower 
rating given “entertainment” by the lay group in com- 
parison to the rating made by the ministers. 


Specific Suggestions for Improving Religious Films 


The ministers were asked to suggest ways in which reli- 
gious motion pictures could be improved. Fifty-eight of 
the 102 interviewed (57 per cent) responded to this ques- 
tion, many making more than one suggestion. 

Thirty-six suggestions were made for improving the 
themes of religious movies. Thirteen ministers asked that 
the films be more realistic. Six ministers wanted the 
historical development of the church stressed. Two asked 
for less sentimentality, and two for documentary presenta- 
tions. Critics state that conversion in religious films was 
too “quick.” and the themes too tragic or emotional. 
Other ministers asked for hiographies—a life of Peter, 
life of Christ, and His disciples—and more Christian 
stewardship films. 

Twenty-four suggestions were made that the cost of 
religious films be lowered, twenty ministers asking speci- 
fically that more films be made available at a cheaper 
rental. Establishment of a non-profit library from which 
churches could borrow, and subsidy of the production of 
religious films were other suggestions. 

Fourteen ministers were concerned with performance. 
They mentioned the need for better scripts, for more tech- 
nically perfect sound effects, music and photography, and 
for the use of actors who have proven their competence. 

Other changes and improvements suggested included: 

1) Training in utilization of audio-visual materials, 
sponsored by denominations and conducted locally. 

2) More publicity in the local church for available 
films. 

3) Establishment of some system of film distribution 
that will make religious films at least as easily available 
as are other materials provided by denominational head- 
quarters. 

Finally, there was a theme that ran through all of the 
suggestions for improving motion pictures—the wish that 
more pictures might be designed to fit the program of the 
local church. This suggestion was made in a myriad of 
ways. Some men cited the need for films for training 
new church members, for training leaders, for training 
teachers in the church school. Others spoke of the desira- 
bility of having instructional films for use in the church 
school that would fit in with their units of study. There 
appears to be demand for instructional films dealing with 
family problems, boy-girl relationships, vocation, citizen- 
ship, old age, youth, Biblical themes (especially Oid Testa- 
ment), religious biography, and other subjects which have 
a place in the education program of the local church. 
Inspirational films on a variety of themes, especially 
evangelism, would also be welcomed. 

Criticism was voiced about the length of films. Thirty 
to forty minute pictures are too long for use in small 
groups, too short to attract people to a special all-church 
meeting. But the most frequent plea was for pictures 
short enough to be fitted into church school class sessions. 
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